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SEVERAL reports have appeared in the daily papers of late in- 
dicating that some of the agents of industrial insurance companies 
have been perpetrating frauds upon their companies. These 
frauds have been spoken of as “graveyard” insurance, but they 
are improperly so classified ; they are merely petty frauds per- 
petrated by designing agents, and are of a nature that can be suc- 
cessful to a limited extent only. While considerable prominence 
has been given to recent frauds in New England and also in 
Pennsylvania, they are not of a character to affect the companies 
interested or to warrant the importance which has been given them. 





SINCE so much is being said in regard to automatic sprinklers for 
fire protection in mills and factories, it would be well for those in- 
tending to introduce such appliances to know just where they stand 
before spending their money for them, for there is likely to be a 
legal contest over the patentsthat have been issued. In the East the 
Grinnell sprinkler has been received with favor by the mill mutual in- 
surance companies, but the owners of the Barnes automatic sprinkler 
of Cincinnati claim that they possess the “ bottom patents” for 
automatic sprinklers, and that all others are infringements upon 
them. If this should prove to be the case, not only are the manu- 
facturers who have made sprinklers in violation of this patent 
liable for damages, but all persons who use them may be made either 
to discontinue the infringing appliances or pay royalty to the own- 
ers of the original patent. There is a great deal at stake in this 
controversy and much litigation is likely to ensue. The sooner the 
question is disposed of the better it will be for all concerned and 
for the public, for the device is an excellent one and continually 
growing in favor. 





REFERRING to the charge that fire insurance companies are be- 
coming more and more inclined to contest losses, The Cincinnati 
Price Current says: 


Within the past three months we have known of three losses settled at 
less than seventy-five per cent of the honest liability of the companies— 
first, by rejecting proper claims, and next by saying: ‘‘If you don’t take 
that you can sue.” The claimants, rather than submit to the delay, the 
expense and fear of losing all, accepted the amounts offered. We know 
of another case where the claimant responded to the “‘ you can sue” by 
saying, ‘If this bill of mine is not paid promptly at the end of thirty 
days I will sue.” Then came a proposition to pay with ten per cent off 
for prepayment. The answer was, ‘I am lending money at five per cent 
on call on good collaterals, but as I have not so much faith in your obli- 
gations, I will discount at the rate of six per cent.” It was accepted, be- 
cause the special feared exposure. 


The practice referred to here may be indulged in to a limited 
extent by a few “cheap and nasty” companies, but it does not 
prevail among those of the better class. These latter have formed 





their reputation upon the fair treatment and liberality accorded to 
their patrons, and it would be suicidal from a business standpoint 
for them to pursue any other course; but in the recent scramble 
for business, where rates have been cut all to pieces and excessive 
commissions have made serious inroads upon premiums received, 
some of the smaller and weaker companies have found it necessary 
to resort to any means to save themselves from insolvency and 
obtain money enough to pay salaries of officers. The instances 
cited above clearly indicate the character of the companies involved 
in such proceedings. The threat to stand suit is. one not 
indulged in by respectable companies without they have good and 
sufficient grounds for making it. Experience has taught them that 
litigation is the least profitable form of amusement they can in- 
dulge in. Their interests lie in making friends of propertyholders 
and not enemies. 





A NEw publication just issued from THE SpecTaTor press is en- 
titled The Hand-Book of Assessment Insurance. It is a neatly 
printed volume of over 200 pages, is attractively bound and prom- 
ises to be of value in connection with life insurance, whether con- 
ducted upon the level premium or assessment plan. Like most of 
Tue SpPEcTATOR publications, this work is of a statistical nature, 
consisting of compilations of the official returns of over 350 assess- 
ment organizations, showing the amount of business transacted by 
them in 1885, their revenue and disbursements, and their financial 
standing at the close of the year. There is also a directory of 
assessment associations, giving the date of organization of each, its 
location and names of the president and secretary. Following the 
statistics of 1885 is an important table showing the ratio of claims 
paid to total insurance in force on the 1st of January, and the ratio 
of disbursements in 1885 to insurance in force. Still another table 
shows the income, disbursements, insurance carried and cost of in- 
surance in 1885 of various prominent assessment associations that 
pay their claims in full. This table, showing the cost of insurance 
in 1885 at various ages in prominent assessment associations, is 
worthy of careful comparative study. The compilation of statistics 
of this nature has never before been attempted, and as here pre- 
sented they cannot fail to be of value to all persons interested in 
the subject of life insurance. There is also a compilation of the 
statutory requirements of the different States and Territories rela- 
tive to assessment organizations, which is followed by a digest of 
prominent decisions relating to assessment insurance. It is the 
purpose of the publishers of this work to present the statistics of 
assessment companies in substantially the same form and with the 
same degree of completeness that they present the statistics of the 
regular life and fire insurance companies. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the first attempt at gathering the information presented 
would be entirely successful, as many of the assessment companies 
are unfamiliar with the purpose and importance of such publication ; 
and while thestatistics are deficient in some particulars, it is probable 
that another year the associations will furnish the desired informa- 
tion more readily and fully. The totals of the business of nearly 
400 companies show that their aggregate income in 1885 was 
$24,742,378; paid for claims, $19,663,750; expenses, $3,706,825 ; 
available assets, $8,337,076 ; liabilities, $3,185,388. The amount 
of insurance written in 1885 by 200 associations was $641,720,004, 
and the insurance in force January 1, 1886, $2,014,443,995. Had 
the whole number of assessment companies and fraternal societies 
reported the amount of insurance in force it would doubtless have 
shown a total approaching $4,000,000,000, This certainly presents 
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a volume of business worthy of being placed prominently upon 
record for study and comparison, as is the purpose of The Hand- 
Book. This little volume should be of as much value to the repre- 
sentatives of level premium companies as it unquestionably will be 
to those engaged in the assessment insurance business. 





Now that the insurance companies are giving more attention to 
the inspection of risks, it is essential that they should also give 
attention to the character and capacity of the inspectors employed 
to do this important work. In inspecting manufacturing risks 
particularly the inspector should have technical knowledge of the 
business to which each factory is devoted, for there are many haz- 
ards growing out of the processes of manufacturing which are not 
apparent to a superficial observer, and can only be detected by one 
technically informed upon the subject. But no inspection, how- 
ever carefully made, will be of value unless the companies fully 
indorse the inspectors. We have known of instances where inspect- 
ors have persistently reported unfavorably upon risks inspected by 
them because of the carelessness exhibited in the conduct of the 
business, and yet because the companies refused or neglected to 
enforce the suggestions made by the inspector these hazards were 
not done away with, but continued to menace the property and the 
amount of insurance involved in that particular risk. Inspection 
to be of value must be thorough, frequent and endowed with a 
weight of authority that only the companies can give. When 
propertyowners are made to understand that unless they carry out 
the improvements suggested by the inspectors their rates will be 
raised or their insurance canceled they will see the importance of 
complying with the suggestions made to them. Spasmodic in- 
spections by persons who know but little regarding fire hazards are 
of no value whatever, but are merely an aggravation to the insured 
and a source of expense to the companies, 





Pusticiry has been given to the fact that Judge Van Brunt, 
holding Supreme Court Chambers last week, refused to accept the 
American Surety Company as surety on a bond in a case on trial 
before him. Counsel objected to the company on the ground that 
its aggregate liabilities largely exceeded its capital; or in other 
words, that while its assets were $552,259, it was surety on bonds 
representing $17,000,000. Judge Van Brunt evidently regarded 
this $17,000,000 of insurance at risk as a liability in its entirety, 
and accordingly declined to accept the company as surety. The 
publication of this fact without proper explanation might tend to 
prejudice the company in some quarters. The fact is that all the 
judges of our courts, whenever asked to do so, have accepted the 
bonds of this company with this single exception; Judge Van 
Brunt himself having accepted them in several cases. The trouble 
with Judge Van Brunt seems to be that he estimates the solvency 
of this company in accordance with the laws relating to sureties, 
rather than in accordance with the insurance laws. Accepting 
Judge Van Brunt’s decision that all insurance at risk is a liability, 
no insurance company in the country, life, fire, marine, accident or 
any other, is solvent, for they have an amount at risk vastly in ex- 
cess of their assets. Indeed, it is reported that Judge Van Brunt 
has asserted that he would not accept the Mutual Life or the Equit- 
able on a similar bond. The insurance law, however, defines 








what shall constitute the liability of a surety company and what 
shall constitute insolvency. It is provided that whenever the 
liabilities of such company shall exceed its assets, the Superinten. 
dent of the Insurance Department shall require the deficiency to be 
made up. In estimating the condition of such company the Super. 
intendent “ shall allow as assets only such as are authorized under 
existing laws at the time, and shall charge as liabilities, in addition 
to the eighty per cent of the capital stock, all outstanding indebted. 
ness of the company and a premium reserve equal to fifty per 
centum of the premiums charged by said company on all risks then 
in force.” This fifty per cent reserve is the lawful provision made 
for taking care of the insurance at risk. The experience of the 
surety companies in the aggregate show that thirty per cent js 
adequate to provide for the “ mortality” under its policies, and that 
consequently twenty per cent of the reserve, instead of being a 
liability, is in fact an asset. The report of the American Surety 
Company on December 31, 1885, showed that after providing for 
the premium reserve, as required by law and for its capital stock, 
it still had a surplus of $64,653. If the theory apparently ad. 
vanced by Judge Van Brunt, that an insurance company must not 
assume an insurance liability in excess of its assets, was to be en- 
forced, every insurance company in the country would be obliged 
to put up its shutters forthwith and to declare itself utterly and 
hopelessly insolvent. Fortunately, however, Judge Van Brunt 
stands alone in this view of the case, all the other judges being 
content to be governed by the measure of solvency laid down in 
the insurance laws, which, as we have shown, provide for all liabil- 
ities and fifty per cent of the premiums as a reserve upon the ob- 
ligations it assumes. Guaranty insurance has been found to be of 
such great convenience to the public that our legislators have vol- 
untarily enlarged its sphere of usefulness, by providing that the 
courts may accept the bonds of these companies in all cases com- 
ing before them. At the same time, it is made incumbent upon 
the judge passing upon such bond to be satisfied of the sufficiency 
of the security. It is, therefore, a matter of discretion whether a 
judge will accept such bonds or not. Judge Van Brunt in this in- 
stance availed himself of his discretion adversely to the company, 
but it is, we believe, the only instance of the kind where the bond 
of the company has been refused in any case where it was compe- 
tent for a corporation to become surety. If Judge Van Brunt 
will take the trouble to test the solvency of the American Surety 
Company by the standard laid down in the insurance laws, he will 
doubtless change his opinion in regard to accepting its bonds in 
cases that may come before him in the future. 





In Tue Specrator of last week we published a card from 
William Bell, Jr., president, and F. S. Woodward, assistant secretary 
of the Anglo-American Insurance Company of Washington, an- 
nouncing that in consequence of the unsatisfactory condition in 
which they found the affairs of that company, they would sever 
their connection with it on the first of July. This announcement 
has excited more or less comment in the columns of our contem- 
poraries, and the following from The Weekly Underwriter we re- 
print for the purpose of making some answer thereto: 

Among insurance journals THE SPECTATOR, we believe, has been the 
only one that has had a soft side for the Anglo-American, and it is with 
some curiosity—now that the manager has gone to England and the sec 
retary to Australia, while the president and assistant secretary are out 





a card stating that they were not actively engaged in the company’s s¢I- 
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vice, and had been deceived in regard to it by former managers—that we 
look to see what THE SPECTATOR has to say for itself. It abuses the 
officers and asserts that it never indorsed the company or approved of its 
methods, and that its failure to condemn the fraud was because there was 
no evidence produced to show that it was a fraud. Something like a year 
ago we had a controversy with THE SPECTATOR over this matter of evi- 
dence, and previously and subsequently to that controversy we published 
such evidence as seemed to us convincing of the character of the com- 
pany. We showed that in its sworn list of assets there were enumerated 
a class of United States bonds which had no existence ; that the company 
through its agents had at the outset declared its intention of complying 
with the laws of the various States, and that its excuses for not doing so 
were puerile ; that it had circulated a false certificate of its solvency from 
the commercial agency of R. G. Dun & Co. ; that it had repeatedly re- 
fused to satisfy inquirers as to its standing; that it had not paid its 
Josses, and that its managers were men of unsavory reputation. Now 
that the officers have, as THE SPECTATOR says, “‘ scattered,” that journal, 
to sustain its vas? indorsement of one of the worst wild-cats this country 
has seen since the days following the Chicago fire, falls back upon the 
lack of evidence of its fraudulent nature. Its child-like simplicity is won- 
derful, and would lead it to mistake the masked burglar with his jimmy 
and dark lantern for a belated dinner guest. If the present attitude of 
Tue SPECTATOR is really the innocence it pretends to be, it is entirely out 
of place in the editorial chair. 


A plain statement of facts regarding THE SPECTATOR’s course 
toward the Anglo-American may be in order here. When we were 
compiling our INSURANCE YEAR Book for 1885 we learned of the 
existence of this company, which was organiz:d June 23, 1884. 
We sent to it for information regarding its financial standing and 
were furnished with a statement as follows, sworn to by Charles W. 
Tankersley, president, and D. F. Hamlink, secretary : 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE ANGLO AMERICAN INSURANCE 
CoMPANY ON THE 10TH DAY OF SEPTEMBER, 1884. 


NIU i. d.9:5s p200ne apieednne us $1,000,000.00 
Capital subscribed and paid in cash......... $500,000.00 
Capital unsubscribed............+. pProcces 500,000.00 





$1,000,000.00 $1,000,000,00 


ASSETS AVAILABLE TO POLICYHOLDERRS. 





U. S. bonds, 4% per cent coupon......... eatabncwecate $210,000.00 
U.S. bonds, 3 per cent coupon,........ ...ee. ee 140,000.00 
ay OE, & POE CONT CONGO. 6o5ccss. csescsseceecescees 80,000.00 
NNR. cache Gceiisaiiy ScaNeaneassupee eas eeem 54,130.00 
Soci eh nwicinceieubnn abeweita vases eaawe 1,357.57 
Call loans secured 6 Sy a nccanew dione edb acne aio 22,500.00 
Premiums in course of collection...........+..ee.eeeeeeeee 14,094.60 
gs nds don cg cau eed aahembaaia access 1,283.40 
IE OU TP IIE soins tv niicnmséeeececesacoven'’s 6,810.20 

$530,175.77 


At this time we had seen no criticism of the company whatever, 
and had no acquaintance with any of its officers or directors, but 
because it was organized under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
which require no supervision, we gave this statement in THE YEAR 
Book and other publications with a foot note saying, “Statement 
sworn to by officers,” thus indicating that this statement of officers 
was our only authority for the figures presented. Subsequently, 
when this company was charged with being a “ wild-cat” by various 
insurance journals, we asked for the evidence to substantiate the 
assertion, but up to the present time we have seen nothing what- 
ever to warrant the assumption that the company was a fraud, and 
that the individuals who had sworn to its statement were perjurers 
and swindlers. The mere assertion to this effect by persons whom 
we knew had no positive knowledge on the subject was not suffi- 
cient in our minds to warrant such a conclusion. But in all that 
we have said regarding the company we have been very careful not 
to indorse it, merely asserting that it was organized in accordance 
with the laws of the District of Columbia, which do not require 





official supervision of companies nor statements of officers. The 
Anglo-American was organized precisely as a number of other 
Washington companies are organized, and we saw no more reason 
for discrediting it than for discrediting the other Washington com- 
panies, or, indeed, for discrediting the companies of several other 
localities regarding which the only information available consists of 
statements of the same nature as those put forth by the Anglo- 
American and sworn to by the officers of such companies. Very 
recently we applied for information regarding a number of New 
Orleans companies, each conceded to be in good standing, and all 
that we received in reply was the annual statements made by them, 
printed once in a newspaper at New Orleans. These printed slips 
were sent to us by the Secretary of State as the only official inform- 
ation attainable regarding these companies. This is the inform- 
ation which appears in our statistical publications; but being such 
information as is required by the laws of Louisiana, we have not found 
it necessary to attach the foot-note of warning as we have invariably 
done in regard to the Anglo-American. As to the assertion that it 
had “circulated a false certificate of its solvency from the agency of 
R. G. Dun & Co.,” we have no knowledge of such being a 
fact ; on the contrary, we do know from our own personal 
knowledge that a very favorable statement was made by the agent 
in Washington of Dun & Co., which agent personally showed 
us his report and spoke in very much higher terms of the company 
than his report showed. As to its not paying its losses, we know 
that it has contested some claims, as almost every other company 
does, but we also know that it promptly paid a great many of its 
losses. That its managers were men of “ unsavory reputation ” we 
did not know, from the fact that we had no acquaintance with them 
until long after their statement was inserted in our publications. 
About the time they were charged with being swindlers the manag- 
ers called at our office and explained that they were using their 
effort to bring the company within the jurisdiction of the laws of 
the State of New York, hoping to be able to do their business in 
the future by legitimate instead of underground methods. That 
the company was doing an underground business, of course, we 
knew, but as a large majority of the fire insurance companies of 
the country are doing more or less business in the same way, this 
does not seem to be looked upon as a very serious offense by fire 
underwriters. In the various publications emanating from Tue 
SPECTATOR presses it is our ambition to give the most accurate in- 
formation obtainable regarding all insurance companies, life, fire 
and miscellaneous, doing business in the United States, and that are 
competitors, legitimate or otherwise, for the patronage of the public. 
This information is designed for the use of underwriters and the 
publicin general. The publication of the figures do not indorse the 
company, but simply present the facts from which insurers and in- 
sured can form their own conclusions. We have succeeded in per- 
fecting these lists of companies to an extent that can be found in no 
other publications, embracing stock and mutual companies, strong 
and weak companies, and in fact companies of every kind and de- 
gree ; allthis information seems to us germain to the subject of 
insurance and important for underwriters to know. We intend to 
continue giving this information whenever we can obtain it, and we 
do not here intend to offer any apology for our course regarding 
the Anglo-American or any other company, but simply to present 
an explanation of our aims and purposes, which are, as insurance 
publishers, to at all times give all the information that we can ob- 
tain regarding companies engaged in the business of insurance. In 
giving all available statistics of insurance companies, we neither 
indorse nor condemn them, but present facts from which conclu- 
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sions may be deduced. When it falls to our lot to indorse or 
criticise a company, we generally do it in language not to be mis- 
understood and that cannot be contorted or twisted out of its 
meaning even by our contemporaries. 





TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL BOARD. 


E have received an invitation from the committee of ar- 
rangements appointed to take the necessary measures for 
a proper celebration of the twentieth anniversary of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, to be held on July 20, 1886, to be 
present on that occasion. As the National Board a few years since 
resolved to hold its sessions in private, and has since excluded 
the press from its deliberations, we are pleased to see that a change 
of heart has come over it, at least so far as this great jubilee is 
concerned. As the committee desire an answer to their invitation, 
we beg to inform them that we accept with pleasure and shall en- 
deavor to be present with a large corps of stenographers for the 
purpose of taking verbatim reports of the discussions that are likely 
to ensue. The president of the Board, D. A. Heald, is to deliver 
the annual address, which, we are informed, will be a review of the 
history of underwriting during the twenty years that have passed 
since the organization of the Board. This cannot fail to be not 
only interesting but a paper of great value to the insurance frater- 
nity. There are few persons in the entire range of the underwrit- 
ing profession more competent to handle this subject than is Mr. 
Heald. He has already given many valuable papers in the nature 
of reviews and comparisons of past with present practices and re- 
sults, and his efforts have been persistently directed towards placing 
the business upon a better footing. 

The call issued by the committee of arrangements says: “It is 
earnestly hoped that the occasion may be improved, and result in 
the bringing of a large number of companies into close and intimate 
union, combining all good companies in the National Board, and 
rendering that organization, by its numbers and their faithful sup- 
port and observance of sound principles and practices, effective in 
promoting and maintaining the interests of fire underwriters, while 
correcting the irregularities and restraining the excesses that now im- 
peril their reputation and lessen their profit.” Evidently this indi- 
cates that an effort is now being made among the better and more 
conservative companies to bring about much needed reforms in the 
prosecution of the business of fire underwriting. President Hall 
of the New York Board, in his annual address before that body last 
week, showed most conclusively that the business is in a decidedly 
demoralized condition ; that premiums have fallen off during the 
past few years, while there has been a steady advance in the cost 
of conducting the business; that the expenses of the companies 
are rendered excessive by the exorbitant commissions paid to 
agents and brokers. This address was so pregnant with facts and 
comparisons that a committee of fifteen was appointed to consider 
and report upon the subject. After deliberation, this committee 
last week presented a report which was discussed at length 
by prominent underwriters and was variously amended and finally 
adopted. The tenor of this action was that all the companies doing 
business in New York should be solicited to sign a compact limit- 
ing the commissions paid to brokers to ten per cent without rebate 
to the insured under any circumstances, and providing that the 








Tariff Association shall at once proceed to rate all the risks in the 
metropolitan district. A resolution to this effect was adopteq 
unanimously, after which the matter was referred back to the oric;. 
nal committee of fifteen to formulate the agreement which the 
companies are asked tosign. This action, together with the Policy 
foreshadowed in the circular we have referred to, would seem to 
indicate that a general movement is on foot, having for its purpose 
the reorganization of the National Board and making it the med. 
ium through which the much needed reforms the business calls for 
shall be effected. It is not the business in New York city alone 
that is demoralized, but throughout the entire country the evil prac. 
tices complained of are found to a greater or lesser extent; but 
until they are corrected here it is useless, as has been shown by past 
experience, to attempt to carry out reforms of a radical nature in 
other localities. The New York board and the New York Tarif 
Association may do much towards controlling practices in New 
York city, but the National Board is the proper organization to 
reach the entire country, and it should be rehabilitated with the 
power it once exercised, so that it will be able to push forward the 
work of reform that all seem now so eagerto enterupon. It seems 
to be folly to attempt to put a stop to practices in one locality that 
are permitted in another, and hence the national organization should 
take the lead in all matters of importance to fire underwriters and 
the other organizations of a local nature should be subordinate to 
but heartily co-operating with it. 

That the time has come when unity and harmonious action 
seem absolutely necessary to place the business of fire underwriting 
upon a proper and profitable footing, is generally conceded, but it 
is still questionable whether this unanimity can be secured. There 
is a prejudice existing against the National Board in the minds of 
some managers of companies that it seems impossible to over. 
come. They seem to have a holy fear of the name rather than 
of anything the Board has done of late years; at various times 
propositions for their resuming their membership in this Board 
have been made to them; it has even been proposed that they 
should assume its management and reconstruct it after their own 
methods and plans; anything, if they would only unite in the 
organization in such manner as to secure harmonious action. 
Most of them at times have expressed a willingness to form a 
similar organization with a new name, but attempts to do this 
have resulted in failure. No organization that ever existed among 
the underwriters of this country was so powerful or exercised so 
great an influence upon the fire insurance business as the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in its palmy days. ‘There is no reason 
why it should not be restored to its full vigor and power, except 
the unreasonable prejudice of certain managers of companies. 
During all these years when the Board has been comparatively 
powerless, the old guard of conservative companies has stood by 
it, preserving its machinery intact, and maintaining it in readiness, 
whenever it should be the wish of the companies, to assert itself 
with so much energy as might be vested in it by its membership. 
The indications that there is now a desire to set the machinery in 
operation again will be hailed with delight by many who remember 
its good work in the years that have passed. The companies have 
been steadily losing money for a number of years; the only pos 
sible way for them to change the situation is to unite in enforcing 
measures that all concede to be necessary. This can only be done 
through the medium of some central representative body, and there 
is none of this nature except the National Board. Unfortunately 
the membership of this Board has been so reduced in past yeals 
that it represents only a small minority of the companies. The 
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majority unrepresented has, consequently, no organization through 
which it can speak. It is greatly to be hoped that the invitation 
extended to the fraternity will be accepted by such a number of 
companies as to give the Board a majority of all in order that it 
may resume its work in the interest of all. The only sensible way 
to give force and effect to an organization of this kind is from the 
inside. It is easy enough for critics who are outside, and who do 
not participate in the labors and discussions, to say what the Board 
should do and should not do, and to denounce it for the things 
that it does and for the things that it leaves undone, but if these 
critics would affiliate with the members and exercise their influence 
in directing the work of the Board, there would possibly be less 
room for criticism. Let them come in, and from the inside have 
a voice in the work before it, and unanimity can be secured ; but 
so long as they remain outside, refusing to yield allegiance to this 
or any other organization of underwriters, nothing but demoraliza- 
tion as it now exists can be expected. When that other board, 
known as the United Underwriters of America, was allowed to 
quietly drop into oblivion, we then said that it would be many 
years before another organization of a national character could be 
established. This has proved to be the case, and should be suffi- 
cient to convince underwriters that the National Board is the 
proper central organization for underwriters to support, and one 
‘and all should endeavor to make it worthy of such support. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Who is ‘‘ Mugwump & Co ?"'—The Underwriters Association and the Brokers— 
The Association Provides for the Admission of Brokers as Members, Agrees to 
Recognize None Who are Not Members and to Limit Commissions to Ten Per 
Cent—Four Brokers Refuse to Come Into the Fold—Consequence: The Com- 
panies Afraid to Go on Without Them—A Very Stumpy Tail Wageglin' a Very 
Large Dog—Lack of Good Faith All Around—Possible Disruption of the Asso- 
ciation—Who Represents the London and Lancashire ?—A Variety of Conun- 
drums by a“ Stalwart.” 


[From OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


In reading the letter from Philadelphia, signed “‘ Mugwimp & Co.,” 
the question naturally arises, ‘‘ What species of animal is a mugwump ?” 
and ‘‘ What is the good of him?” There is nothing that he is more like 
than a vicious dog, except it be a buzzing mosquito. Doubtless the dog, 
mosquito and mugwump all have their uses, but what are they? What 
good is your particular mugwump to the insurance business in Phila- 
delphia? Has he tried to improve it? Is he doing so now? Or will he 
so tryin the future? Rise up, Mugwump, and give an account of your- 
self! While we await Mugwump’s experience let us look at the situation 
as it is: The new constitution of the Underwriters Association went 
into effect June 15. The terms of this paper are in brief: The member- 
ship consists of companies, agents and brokers, who bind themselves to 
observe rates and rules ; to pay no rebates ; to pay no commission to any 
person except he be a member; no company or agent to pay exceeding 
fifteen per cent brokerage. The active members (companies and agents) 
make the rules and rates as heretofore, and manage the business of the 
association. All the companies doing business here, except the Jeffer- 
son, are members, All the regular brokers, except four, have signed the 
necessary agreement, and are in good standing and entitled to brokerage. 
Now, I hear you say, the millenium has come in the Quaker City. Not 
quite so fast. Weare not there yet. Remember that four brokers have 
not signed the agreement. These four have some business to hand 
around; under the new rules no company can pay them a brokerage, 

but,” says a company manager, “if I offend these gentlemen by refus- 





ing to pay them for their business my company will suffer. I may lose a 
$5 premium now and perhaps others. hereafter.” Here is a poor man (?) 
harassed between the thought of the loss of a $5 premium and his recol- 


. lections of his obligations to his associates in the Underwriters Associa- 


tion, A few paltry dollars are allowed to weigh against his honor, his 
manhood, and all the best interests of the profession involved, in 
the combination of the work of the association. These men now have 
it in their power to decide whether these four brokers shall rule the 
insurance business here, or whether the companies shall. If the rules 
are not adhered to, the association will speedily be disrupted, because 
those of the members who abide by their pledges will not tamely 
submit to violations of the rules by their fellows. Fortunately, the 
offenders are but few. It is said that a Liverpool company, a Canada 
company and two Philadelphia companies are the only ones that need 
a supply of backbone. “Oh! for a man” in each of these offices! It 
will, doubtless, seem silly to your readers that so small a matter as 
this should threaten the existence of so useful an organization as a tariff 
association, but so it is. 

Have we no other troubles? Oh, yes! But they will arise out of the 
same matter. All the brokers except these four have, by signing, 
agreed to fifteen per cent brokerage, which rate is established by the by- 
laws of the association and binding on the companies. Some of the 
companies have, however, found Philadelphia such an exceedingly profit- 
able field, that in their generosity they cannot stand by and see the poor 
broker so scantily remunerated, and, presto! they forget they have 
assumed obligations under their membership in the association, and hand 
out an extra five or ten per cent to show that they are not so ‘‘ small” 
as other men, and that they, in the language of their hearts or pocket- 
bocks, can afford to, and do pay the broker more than he asks them to. 
Sublime generosity ! 

A third complication out of the same matter is the sub-agency system. 
Some of the companies want sub-agents in the suburbs. At fifteen per 
cent they can have as many as they choose to appoint and can get. To 
meet the desire of a large proportion of the membership, a scheme was 
considered at the association meeting last Friday permitting sub-agents 
in certain well defined districts at such compensation as the companies 
were willing to allow. While the subject was being discussed, up jumps 
a member and says in substance: ‘If you pass any such scheme my 
companies will withdraw.” The scheme was fully discussed, perfected 
and passed. Query: Will the companies represented by the good brother 
referred to break up the association and lose all its benefits for so trifling 
a reason ; particularly, as some of them have now sub-agents in the dis- 
tricts referred to at a commission in violation of the by-laws? The 
scheme adopted will legalize these and give other companies equal privi- 
leges. Come, gentlemen, be fair! So much for the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

The most frequent query with us is: ‘‘ Who has the London and Lan- 
cashire?” Mr. Beavan, one of the managers, has been here for two 
weeks, and now knows more about the business of the agents than any 
of the oldest inhabitants, or perhaps he knows less, because in q multi- 
tude of counsellors there is confusion. He has visited, it is said, all the 
agents and most of the home companies; each of the former told what a 
splendid underwriter he was ; how he could get the company the maxi- 
mum amount of premium at the minimum loss and expense ratios, Some 
of the brokers, even, took a hand at this while the companies consulted 
all had their particular favorites. Hold! I forgot! The gentlemen of 
the insurance press also had their say. After ten days of this Mr. Beavan 
was compelled to retreat to Atlantic City to recuperate his shattered 
nerves, but on Saturday he came back to us fully booted and spurred for 
another encounter, and now what do we hear? The standing conun- 
drum: ‘Who has the London and Lancashire?” is about to be 
answered by the appointment of one (but which ?) of two, the number 
reached by the sifting process of two weeks. One of these favorites is a 
broker of a few months, perhaps a year’s experience, during which he has 
picked up, by paying large commissions, a considerable amount of small 
business, such as dwellings, stores and dwellings, etc. This is the same 
gentleman referred to by one of your previous correspondents as the sub- 
agent of one of the Philadelphia companies that would not “‘ play fair.” 
The other of the two is a gentleman of some experience as the head of a 
small agency with a limited business, who has considerable brokerage to 
place, The mountain of labor is about to bring forth the typical 
result, Now, boys, pick your flints and go for the Anglo-Nevada! But 
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is thére any use? Is it not already decided who is to be the lucky man? 
Some say ’tis, and some say ’tisn’t. Take your choice and go for ’em. 
' PHILADELPHIA, June 21, 1886, STALWART. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
‘The Brokers and the Tariff Association—Reported Dissatisfaction with the Recog- 
nition Accorded the Brokers by the Association—Cuttling off the Sub-Agents—The 
Question of Rebates to the Insured—The Agency of the London and Lancashire. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The new journal seeking the indorsement of our brokers, The Insur- 
ance Broker, has been the recipient of some spicy discussions in its 
Philadel phia column from various correspondents here, all of whom have 
written from the brokers’ standpoint and mainly regarding the disaffection 
existing between the brokers andjthe companies regarding the compul- 
sory measures adopted by the new underwriters association towards co- 
ercing the brokers to join them in what is known as the class of associated 
membership, or more properly called a species of broker serfdom. The 
Insurance News, in trying to tickle the companies, would have the world 
believe that all was harmony among the companies composing said organ- 
ization, but such is not the case. Let anyone visit among the various 
offices and get the honest views of those in command, and such expressions 
as ‘‘ We do not intend to let our company get left,” ‘‘ We think our organi- 
zation is attempting too much,” ‘‘ We will write policies for brokers who 
have not signed,” ‘‘ We do not believe the compact will last sixty days,” 
and other such harmonious expressions, are freely uttered. One foreign 
company has written to the association and positively refuses to furnish 

_the amount of its premiums to the association on which the assessments are 
based for its support. At the meeting on June 18, the question of sub- 
agencies was taken up and decided, thus cutting off all those who had 
special contracts with the companies, excepting in remote portions of the 
city. These sub-agents receive an extra five per cent commission, and as 
some of them have been doing a large business, it is quite interesting to 
see just how the decision to decapitate them is going to operate, and 
much subterfuge will doubtless be resorted to, to continue them. 

The question of division of commission with the assured is an old and 
hackneyed one, and yet it is one of the most vital to the successful pros- 
ecution of the business. Any broker who has been in business any 
length of time will admit that to allowa rebate to the assured is pernicious 
and has a corrupting and demoralizing effect upon the trade. It is a two- 
edged sword and cuts both ways, and no one is safe one moment if the 
practice is permitted without some severe restraint placed upon it to pre- 
vent it. It has been said a broker has a perfect right to give away his 
commission in whole or in part, or even the entire premium, and it was 
his business only what he did with it; Lut the fallacy of this can be seen 
by any right-minded broker at a glance, for he can be wounded as well 
as he can wound, and it is certainly better to have regulations which will 
effectually bar this, the worst feature in the business of insurance broker- 
age, thus placing all on an equal footing. Moreover, the broker cannot 
afford to do it, no matter what the volume of his premiums may be, for 
the more premiums the more labor, and he will require all of the com- 
missions for rent, clerk hire, necessary expenses and his own living. 

The Drug Exchange issued a circular not long since, stating that the 
fire insurance broker should only be entitled to one per cent commission 
for transacting his business, showing that the author did not for one 
moment understand what he was speaking about, and such a commission 
as that would make the broker go without much attempt on his part to 
want to remain. 

The big game which has left the woods proves to have been the London 
and Lancashire, and the whole street has been striving for the agency. 
Up to the present writing it has not been officially announced who has 
captured it, but, if rumor proves true, it will remove but a few doors 
from its present location. The agency is a valuable one, and the firm 
that expects it is in every way deserving of it, and will no doubt prove 
popular to the insuring public. My next letter will doubtless give more 
particulars of this important change, LIBERTY, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 26. 

[Since the above communications were written, official announcement 
is made that Tattnall Paulding has received the appointment as the Phil- 
adelphia representative of the London and Lancashire.—Ep, THE Spxc- 
TATOR.] 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A CORRECTION AND EXPLANATION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In printing the description of certain valuation tables in Tue SPECTATOR 
of the 24th inst. an omission and two small errors occurred. In the gee. 
ond paragraph after ‘‘the annual premium is paid through life at the be. 
ginning of each year,” you omitted the sentence following, viz,, “the 
weekly premium is paid through life at the beginning of each week” 
This sentence needs to be supplied in order to connect the sense of 
what follows. 

The last word before the signature should be thirtieth, and not thir. 
teenth. 

In the column of assurance values, against age 15, the figures were 
-235440, instead of .235410. 

I take the opportunity to correct a misapprehension of meaning to 
which one expression is liable. In the last sentence of the second para. 
graph it is stated that ‘‘the reserve will be larger by the then present 
value of 51-104 of 52 premiums lost,” etc. By ‘‘ present value” is not 
meant the single premium, but the present policy value, as found in the 
annual premium policy valuation tables, Perhaps the meaning would 
have been less liable to misinterpretation if it had been said ‘‘ the reserve 
will be larger by the then value of an annual premium policy for 51-104 
of 52 correct weekly premiums, of same entry age as the one to be valued,” 
This is only an approximation, however, and is not exact, as will be seen 
from an example. 

The value of a weekly premium policy of $100, entered at age 50, at 
the e1.d of 10 years’ duration, by my table, is $23.1052; and by the an. 
nual premium policy table it is $22.6838. At age 50, the sum of 52 
correct weekly premiums is $3.714041. This multiplied by 51-104 gives 
$1.8213085 as the amount of premiums lost in the year of decease, Get 
the annual premium value of this by multiplying it by .226838, and the re. 
sult is .4131. To this add the value by annual premium table, $22.6838, 
and the result is $23.0969. The difference between this result and my 
table is eight mills on a policy for $100. The approximation is close 
enough, but if the fraction of premium lost had been taken more exactly, 
viz.: .4949525, the approximation would have been still closer, to wit, 
within four mills, 

If it be desired to ascertain with still greater precision the fraction to 
be lost in the year of death, one may proceed thus: The expectation of 
life at age 60 (when the valuation is supposed to be made) is 13.768 years. 
The probable year of decease is therefore then 73-74. On referring to my 
slip computations, I find that at age 73 the difference between an annuity 
due payable yearly and one payable weekly, is .5004787. This, then, is 
the fraction lost at decease in that year, approximately .5004787 x 3.714041 
gives 1.858798 ; and this multiplied by .226838 gives .4216. Add the an- 
nual premium valuation, 22.6838, and the result is 23.1054, which varies 
from my table but one-fifth of a mill on a policy for $100 after 10 years 
duration. 

The above will show clearly what was meant in the article referred to 
by “ present value.” 

Allow me toclear up another point. I have constructed two sets of 
tables, one set for valuing policies payable at the end of the year of death, 
and the other for policies payable at death. The former set will be em- 
ployed in this office until policies other than industrial are valued accord- 
ing to their stipulations as to payment. It is not intended to make any 
unfair discrimination in this respect. }. H. Spracue. 

HARTFORD, CONN., June 26. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Improving the Business in the Metropolitan District. 
In our last issue we gave the names of a committee of fifteen fire under- 
writers, appointed by the New York Board, to consider the recommenda 
tion of President Hall, regarding excessive expenses of companies," 
his recent address. The committee reported at a special meeting of the 
board on Wednesday last. The report as amended and adopted 
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by the board, provided for a compact, limiting the rate of commission to 
brokers to ten per cent, with the proviso that the Tariff Association Pro- 
ceed to at once rate the entire metropolitan district, and the condition 
was also advanced that rebates to the insured shall cease. The proposed 
compact is similar in general features to that which was presented to the 
companies about a year ago. The compact last year did not go through 
on account of the opposition of half a dozen or more sma!l companies. 
Underwriters now assert that the present movement stands a very fair 
chance of meeting with success. The New York Buard, which for 
several years has delegated all questions of rates to the Tariff Associa- 
tion, has by its action, following Mr. Hall’s suggestions, placed itself at 
the back of the present movement, and underwriters think that the effort 
will meet with success, 

Following the action of the board the committee was instructed 
todraw up a compact and submit it to the companies for signature, 
The compact has been carefully drawn up and the committee is now 
engaged in obtaining signatures to it, and is meeting with very satis- 
factory encouragement, In the short space of time since the compact 
was prepared, nine-tenths of the companies have already signed, and 
among that number several that opposed the movement last year. 

The agreement is based on the following important conditions: 

That all risks of every description in the metropolitan district be equit- 
ably rated. 

That no commission be paid in excess of ten per cent of the premium. 

That no rebate to the assured be made by the companies from the 
established rates, and that rules be prepared under which the rebate of 
commissions by brokers shall be effectually prevented. 

That suitable penalties be fixed for the infraction of any of the rates and 
rules that may be adopted by the association. 

Regarding the success of the movement a prominent underwriter, who 


has taken an active interest in the endeavor to better the condition of the, 


business, said on Monday : 

“The situation looks more hopeful than ever before. I was one of the 
committee that was engaged in the work for a year or more past, and 
now feel that the aspect was never so encouraging as at present. With 
the indorsement of the New York Board and the acquiescence of several 
companies that have heretofore been recalcitrant, the movement looks 
more hopeful now than it has at any time in the past. 

From the views expressed by officers of various companies, this 
seems to be the general opinion. 

Should the movement for reform in New York be crowned with success 
the business will be generally bettered throughout the country. 





Delusive Statements of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


Tue following is a copy of a circular emanating from Oshkosh, Wis. . 
and is a fair sample of the misleading statements put forth by speculative 
concerns of this nature : 


The increasing demand upon stock insurance companies to cover and: 
carry certain classes of risks has encouraged them in making premium 
exactions which are becoming burdensome to the insured ; and to counter- 
act this aggression, and afford means whereby large insurers can obtain 
indemnity outside such corporations, the organization of a number of 
mutual companies has been effected, and their experience has not only 
been a surprise to the insured in providing economical indemnity, but 
the entire system and plan of doing the business has been most satis- 
factory to the patrons. To afford still further relief in the same direction, 
the leading business men and manufacturers of Oshkosh and the North- 
west have incorported and organized a mutual company on a large and 
broad basis, which now opens its doors for business and invites its share 
of the patronage of the country. The company will commence business 
with $100,000 capital, $25,000 of which will be cash, the balance in pre- 
mium notes of solvent parties. It is proposed to write lines on all the 
best and approved risks offered, and will furnish absolute indemnity at 
a minimum of cost. Its patronage being from and among the largest, 
most extensive, reliable and prosperous business concerns of the country, 
and the business being mutual, it will be free from any feature of specu- 
lation and afford insurance at absolute cost. In this company every 
policyholder is a member of the company, and is entitled to vote in the 
election of directors, and can thus shape its management. Every policy- 
holder shares in the profits, which, in effect, are realized in advance by 
reason of reduced premiums. There can be no insurance that is not 
mutual, for all the insured in a company depend on the aggregate of pre- 
miums paid for their indemnity, and all that is necessary for the insured 
to pay in a mutual company is enough to meet its losses and absolute ex- 
penses, there being no dividends or profits tv owners of the company, 





for each patron is.a part owner, and where there is a mutual interest there 
will be a minimum of losses. No honest insurer can afford to have his 
property burn up f.r any return he can get in insurance from any compa- 

~nies. The fact that the cost of insurance depends on the magnitude of 
losses, each risk will be put and kept in a better condition, with most 
improved appliances for preventing and extinguishing fires than would 
otherwise be. In fact, it is an aggregation of mutual insurance—the 
interest of each, the interest of all. As such, gentlemen, this company 
asks your appreciation of the advantages offered, by inviting you to fill 
out the inclosed application for a line on any good risk you may have to 
insure, and send to us as soon as possible. Make the note for five times 
the annual premium at present mutual rates, and if injustice is done 
you thereby we will right it upon personal inspection. 


It must be a credulous sort of an individual who will make out a note 
for five times the amount required, and put it in the hands of strangers, 
trusting to their promises to make it all right at some future time. It 
does not look much like furnishing “absolute indemnity at a minimum 
cost.” 





Twentieth Anniversary of the National Board. 


THE following is a copy of the circular sent out by the committee having 
in charge the arrangements for the observance of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the National Board of Fire Underwriters : 


New York, June 21, 1886, 
GENTLEMEN: At the twentieth annual meeting of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, held in this city on May 20 last, it was resolved 
‘‘that a committee of arrangements be appointed to take the necessary 
measures for an appropriate celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 
the organization of the Board, to be held on July 20, 1886, and that the 
president be requested to withhold his annual address for that time,” and the 
undersigned were appointed such committee, and have now the pleasure 
of inviting your attendance. The review of the tWwenty years past since 
the organization of the Board, embracing, as these years do, the most im- 
portant period in the history of fire underwriting in this country, cannot 
fail to be at once suggestive and instructive. It is earnestly hoped that 
the occasion may be improved, and result in the bringing of a large num- 
ber of companies into close and intimate union, combining all good com- 
panies in the National Board, and render that organization, by its num- 
bers and their faithful support and observance of sound principles and 
practices, effective in promoting and maintaining the interests of fire 
underwriters, while correcting the irregularities and restraining the ex- 
cesses that now imperil their reputation and lessen their profit. The 
meeting will afford ample opportunity for a full and free interchange of 
views, and it is hoped that such a substantial agreement may be reached 
as will render practicable and profitable jointaction. Your presence and 
assistance at this twentieth anniversary of an effort for union is very much 
desired, in the conviction that not only is union strength and order, but 
also the sure remedy, when faithfully maintained, for all the evils and em- 
barrasssments for which we suffer. We hope to be favored with early 
advices of your purpose to be present on this important and interesting 
occasion, on receipt of which you will be duly informed of the place and 
hour of meeting. Very truly yours, 
. E. Putsrorp, ) 
. A, WALION, . 
CHARLES PLaTT, —- 
- gg sited Re, Arrangements. 
ALBERT BOWKER, 
H. K. Mrvyer, Secretary of Committee, 156 Broadway, N. Y. 





Life Insurance Offers Protection to All. 


One of the prominent facts brought out by the remarkable progress of 
life insurance within the last few years is its adaptability to the needs of 
all classes and conditions of men. Time was when insurance, as a rule, 
embraced comparatively very few among the very rich or the poor; it 
was the comfortable, well-to-do, but not necessarily wealthy man, who, 
with a provident regard to the future, resorted to life insurance either as 
a means of self-protection after the productive period of life had passed 
or for the protection of his family after his death. It was the boast of the 
very rich that they had no need of insurance, and it was the excuse of 
the poor that they could not afford it. All this has changed. Rich and 
poor alike, as shown by the unimpeachable records of the business itself, 
are now practical believers in the system of life insurance and are as 
ready to uphold it as they formerly were to criticise and condemn it. 
Experience is often a costly teacher, but its lessons frequently seem to 
be necessary. Financial and business reverses have not come and gone 
without leaving strong and deep impressions upon those immediately af- 
fected and those around them. If one thing has been made more evi- 
dent than another, it is that riches are exceedingly apt to take unto 
themselves wings. The millionaire of to-day may die a poor man to- 
morrow ; and his family, once thought beyond the very possibility of 
want, may be dependent upon the charity of the wane, Notable in- 
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stances of this have not been wanting all over the country, and the lesson 
they enforce is the pre-eminent value, nay, the absolute necessity, of life 
insurance as a means of protection even for those who are accounted as 
the very rich in this world’s goods. The protection which the law throws” 
around the beneficiary of a policy of life insurance as against all creditors 
of the decedent, the fact that the policy is payable without loss of time, 
and the further fact that the money realized thereon is not subject to the 
processes connected with the administration of an estate, are weighty 


and additional arguments in favor of this beneficent measure for the pro- ' 


tection of the widow and orphan. Hence it is that among the millions 
of people of the United States who are carrying life insurance to-day not 
a few are among the wealthiest of the land, while hundreds of thousands 
come under the head of the moderately rich. The uncertainties of life 
and the certainty of death have been so borne in upon them that ina 
worldly sense they have put their houses in order and prepared for 
both. 

’ And the poor? The truth has dawned and is dawning upon them that 
a policy of life insurance, even for a comparatively small amount, is apt 
to be worth all the more to their dependent families when there is little 
or nothing else upon which they can count in the hour of need. Even 
$1000 will buy a good many things when judiciously expended, and is 
far preferable to the “‘ widow’s mite.” Besides, the annual cost to which 
the insured is subjected, in order that at his death his loved ones may 
have even a little ready money with which to grapple with the problems 
of daily life, is so inconsiderable as to hardly be a burden, especially 
when the cost is distributed throughout the year. and it is seen how little 
need be laid by every week to meet it, to say nothing of the partial pay- 
ment of premiums by the use of annual dividends. That still more of 
those who walk in the humbler paths of life have not already availed 
themselves of the privileges of life insurance is partly explainable by the 
fact that they have been waiting until they are able to insure for what 
they regard as a sufficiently large amount, forgetting that even a little 
insurance is vastly better than none at all, and that the longer the step is 
deferred the greater the annual cost. For this, as well as for the further 
reason that death may rob them of the opportunity they now have, or that 
impaired health may render them uninsurable, the voice of duty calls 
upon the rich and poor alike not to delay, but to secure at once the pro- 
tection which a policy of life insurance grants.—Chicago Mail. 





Frequency of Fires in Cotton Mills. 

Durinc the last dozen years or so fires in English cotton mills have been 
very destructive, and the premiums for insurance after several changes 
now rule so high upon a non-fireproof mill that the yearly charges for 
such is equal to the interest of one-fourth of its original cost. Thus a 
non-fireproof mill costing £40,000 will pay for its insurance premium at 
least £500 a year. Such a large item of cost, which adds not a penny to the 
value of the yarn produced, would seem to open out a wide field for 
economy. Cotton mills are in constant danger of taking fire, and few 
mills escape without at least one outbreak during the year. The causes 
may be stated as four in number, viz., lucifer matches, want of oil, care- 
less gas lighting and the spontaneous combustion of oily waste. Of all 
these by far the most fruitful cause is matches, especially in the mule 
rooms. Let the pockets of the men and lads in these rooms be searched, 
and it will be found in nine cases out of ten they contain loose lucifer 
matches. It is therefore no cause of wonder if lucifer matches thus care- 
lessly carried about get on the floor, where they are struck off and set fire 
to the loose fluft and then to the mill. As the operative does not acknowl- 
edge to the truth, the fire is ascribed to friction. Mill fires have been 
much more frequent since matches became so cheap, and the only cure 
for them is to make it penal to manufacture any matches which will ignite 
by common friction. 





A Building Doomed to Burn. 


THE burning of the building known as that of the Manufacturers and 
Mechanics Institute, at Boston, on Monday last, has lessons of various 
kinds to teach, but the one which most impresses itself on our imagina- 
tion is the possibility of there being at some time an enormous sacrifice 
of life if fire should break out in an exhibition building while crowded 
with holiday-makers. The late fire has shown the startling rapidity with 
which flames spread through such a huge building, even when practically 
empty, creating its own draughts and currents as it goes; it has shown 
that even so few as 100 men, active and familiar with their surroundings, 
could not all escape with their lives, and it has also shown the utter 
powerlessness of a skilled fire department to subdue a fire in so large a 
single-celled building. We cannot recall that fire has ever attacked an 
exhibition in full operation ; the nearest approach to such a disaster that 
we can discover is the burning, after its final closing, of the exhibition 
building and its contents at Port Alegre, in the southern part of Brazil, in 
the fall of 1881. Intended to be a permanent exhibition building, the Bos- 
ton structure, which, exhibitions proving unremunerative, in its last estate 











had become a repair-shop for one of the horse railroads, was built with 
care, and was a fairly substantial brick building, so much so that The Bos. 
ton Herald allows one of its reporters to say that it was ‘‘ thought to be 
nearly fireproof,” although he contradicts himself in the next line by 
showing that for every brick in the building there was a foot of lumber 
used. The combustion of the wood used in the floors, galleries, partitions 
and so on of a building 403 x 551 feet would severely test any kind of fire. 
proof building material, and it was to be expected that the unprotected 
iron roof-trusses would give way speedily ; indeed, it is said that a por. 
tion of the roof fell before the first engine reached the spot, and the build. 
ing was practically beyond salvation within half an hour after the fire 
broke out. Perhaps the most salutary lesson to be learned is that it js 
unwise to neglect the counsel of expert advisers. It is said that the rail. 
road company had been ‘advised at the time of their purchase of the build. 
ing to lessen the fire risk by building at least three cross-walls, which 
would confine a fire, should one break out, to the compartment in which 
it first appeared, and so give the firemen a fair chance to fight it. But 
even the offer of the insurance companies to make lower rates could not 
avail against the consideration that fire walls of such magnitude would 
cause considerable present expense, while the chance of a conflagration 
was so remote that it would be a safe risk to gamble on the chance of a 
fire ever occurring. We presume that Mr. Atkinson could produce eyi. 
dence to show that the doctrine of chances cannot be applied to combus. 
tible buildings of any kind or size, except so far as to prove that because 
they can burn they probably will burn.—7Zhe American Architect and 
Builder. 





Diphtheria. 


DiPHTHERIA is a terrible disease, and when it breaks out in a school, or 
in a family where there are several children, unless the very best precau- 
tions are observed it is likely to spread, for it is a disease that may be 
communicated from one person toanother. It is contagious. Regarding 
the different measures employed to prevent the spread of this disease, we 
very greatly prefer the fumes of burning sulphur. We regard sulphur 
as the most effective disinfectant we can use for the purpose of prevent. 
ing the spread of diphtheria in schools and in families where several chil. 
dren are exposed, and it has a salutary effect upon those already suffering 
from the disease. We have had the care of scores of diphtheria patients, 
and we can refer to quite a number of families of children where the 
disease «as limited to one child, and we verily believe that the fumes of 
burning sulphur were instrumental in preventing the spread of the disease 
in these cases. 

In all cases where diphtheria breaks out in a school, no children should 
be permitted to go to the school from houses where the disease exists, 
After school hours. in the evening, the school rooms should be thor- 
oughly fumigated with sulphur. This should be done daily, but the 
house should be free from the sulphur fumes during school hours, for the 
coughing and sneezing that might result from the sulphur fumes would 
create great annoyance and confusion. When diphtheria prevails ina 
family, the patient or patients, if there are two or three attacked at the 
same time, should be isolated, confined to one room, and all the children 
not affected should be kept in some remote part of the house, or removed 
from the house entirely if practicable. In either case, whether any of the 
children are removed from the house or not, every room, including the 
one occupied by the patient, should be fumigated with sulphur two or 
three times daily. 

The most convenient method of fumigating is to drop a small pinch of 
sulphur upon a hot stove, if there is one in the room ; if there be no stove 
in the room, a few coals on a shovel or other convenient utensil may be 
carried into the room, and the sulphur may be dropped upon the coals. 
A little experience will soon enable anyone to determine how much sul- 
phur to burn in each room. It is not necessary to fill the room so full of 
these sulphur fumes as to suffocate us, and if we happen to burn a little 
too much sulphur in any given case, and the fumes become offensive, the 
doors and windows can be opened for a minute or two. 

Other disinfectants may be employed, but these sulphur fumes will per- 
meate every crevice in the house; they are breathed by us, our clothes 
are saturated with them, and, withal, we regard this as the most practical 
and effectual method of disinfection against the spread of diphtheria that 
can be adopted. And where diphtheria prevails in a neighborhood, and 
families fear its outbreak among their children, they should resort to sul- 
phur fumigation daily, whether diphtheria has appeared in the house or 
not ; this may prevent its outbreak in families that might otherwise suffer 
from it. At least this precaution does not cost much, and can dono 
harm. These sulphur fumes will do us no injury.—American Medical 
Fournal. 





Asbestine and Mineral Wool. 


As is well known, asbestos is a fireproof substance that is extensively 
used in this country for various purposes, but chiefly for covering steam- 
pipes, etc. It is also employed in the manufacture of alleged fireproof 
paint. A new building material, called asbestine, a product of asbestos, 
is announced in England, for which remarkable fire-resisting qualities are 
claimed, as well as superior hardness and adhesiveness and applicability 
at all temperatures. It is proposed to make it a substitute for plaster 46 
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at present mixed, because it requires no hair, and is represented not to 
crack under the influence of fire as ordinary plaster does, and will there- 
fore prove a check to the spread of flames. Another advantage claimed 
is in dispensing with wooden laths, as the new material will be applied to 
thin sheets of corrugated iron, which alone will afford considerable pro- 
tection, Asbestine is also represented to be of superior value for pur- 
poses where cement and mortar are ordinarily used. There has long been 
a demand for such an article, but the difficulty in the way of those hereto- 
fore brought forward has been thecost. Anything that is to take the place 
of mortar and cement must be produced at so low a price that builders 
will use it in preference as a mere matter of economy. Fireproof material 
does not commend itself to builders and propertyowners as such ; but if 
such material can be furnished at a low rate, and so enable them to save 
a few dollars in the cost of a building, its adoption would soon become 
general. Mineral wool is another fireproof material that might be largely 
introduced in building construction, but does not appear to have gained 
much headway. It is made from the accumulations of slag around blast 
furnaces, looks considerably like wool, and is, of course, non-combus- 
tble. The Steam Heating Company of this city, in looking around for 
something to cover their street mains and prevent the waste of heat by 
radiation, tried the mineral wool, which served the purpose so admirably 
that the company purchased the patents and now manufactures it. This 
is a good recommendation for its heat resisting qualities. It is used in 
roofing to some extent, and in filling in partitions, thus excluding cold 
air and making of the partition a fire wall not easily overcome by flames. 





Wreck of the Peoples Benefit Assessment Company of Boston, 


It is nearly a year since Commissioner Tarbox let daylight into the affairs 
of the Peoples Benefit Association of Boston, only to show to the un- 
fortunates who had intrusted their money to this association that they had 
noinsurance worthy of the name. As the result of the official examin- 
ation the Peoples Benefit was obliged to stop business and was placed 
in the hands of a receiver, where it still remains. Sometime ago a master 
in chancery was appointed by the court to investigate the claims against 
the association and report his findings thereon. This tedious work has 
been completed and a report will be made to the court before the month 
closes, We are informed that there are 236 claims of all sorts, including 
sixty-seven for sick benefits. While the action of the court cannot be 
foretold, yet it is probable that claims will be allowed amounting to about 
$100,000, What has this association to meet these valid obligations ? 
The sum of $10,000 which was rescued from the wreck by the receiver. 
The assets of the office were, as realized in cash: Safe, $75; old junk, 
$1.31. But out of this sum $10,075.31 must be paid the receiver’s sal- 
ary for nearly a year, and also the compensation of the master in chan- 
cery. Itis possible that a dividend of from five to eight per cent may be 
paid. We trust that the question of liability of members to pay claims in 
full of an assessment life insurance association will be raised. We do 
not believe they can be held liable, but should like to see a decision upon 
that point. Here is a good opportunity.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 





Investigation into Causes of Fires. 
Tue fact that a bill has been introduced in the British House of Com- 
mons providing for an inquest to be held to ascertain the cause of every 
fire wherein the loss exceeded $2500, has given rise to a wide discussion 
as to the responsibility of fire insurance companies to pay the costs of 
such inquests, A committee of the House has been appointed on differ- 
ent occasions to investigate the matter. There has never been any 
doubt, says The Baltimore Underwriter, expressed by these committees, 
or implied in their action, as to the advisability of fire inquests. That is 
taken for granted. And in all the recommendations which have been 
made by successive committees, they concur in the view that the party 
authorized to conduct the inquiry should be a coroner or a police magis- 
trate. One of the chief stumbling-blocks in the way of enactment 
appears to have been disagreement as to who should pay the bill. The 
ratepayers evidently wanted the fire insurance companies to pay the 
needful expenses, while the members of the committees could see no 


just reason for imposing such a tax on the companies. In 1867 the com- 
mittee went so far as to say: 


Your committee would recommend that he (the coroner) should be paid 
for conducting the inquiry partly by fees and partly by salary out of the 
rates, They do not think that the insurance companies should be called 





upon to pay any part of the expense, as it is not the duty of any private 
commercial company to prosecute fora public crime; and, besides, the 
fire may take place on property not insured. 


Notwithstanding this very distinct expression of opinion on the part of 
members of the House of Commons who had carefully and thoroughly 
investigated all the points involved, the old, time-worn notion that the 
insurance companies should foot the bills has clung with great tenacity 
to the minds of men who would promptly dismiss similarly erroneous 
ideas on subjects with which they are more familiar. The authorities of 
the city of London lately went so far as to interview the managers of 
leading insurance companies, such as the Royal, the Sun, the North 
British, etc., in order to obtain their views. These gentlemen met, by 
invitation, a committee of the common council, as we learn from one of 
our London exchanges, in reference to the proposed appointment of an 
officer to be charged with the inquiry, under legal authority, into the 
causes of fires in the city of London. In reply to questions put by the 
committee, the managers stated that the business of fire insurance com- 
panies did not extend to the extinction or prevention of fire, but simply 
to idemnifying owners for loss or damage, but that they would readily 
co-operate in any such valuable public duty by furnishing information 
obtained in their own offices or by the London salvage corps maintained 
by them. They desired it to be understood that their own business was 
purely commercial, that the protection of life, limb and property must 
attach to the public local authorities, and that the appointment or cost of 
a fire marshal, as in Germany or the United States, could not be under- 
taken by the fire insurance offices. After years of inaction a bill has finally 
been introduced in the House of Commons for the better prevention of 
fires within the metropolis. It provides that in cases where loss or damage 
from fire exceeds $2500, and the origin of the fire is unknown, an inquiry 
shall be held before a commissioner appointed for the purpose, with or 
without a jury. The powers of the commissioner are to resemble those 
of a coroner ; and he is to take the evidence in writing and report to the 
Home Secretary within a fortnight. The commissioner will have power 
to enter and inspect premises. and to grant certificates of expenses to 
witnesses and jurymen. His own services are to be paid by fees out of 
the rates. 





Self-Igni:ion of Cotton. 


WE take the following interesting data from a paper called ‘‘ Report of 
the Underwriters of the Austro-Hungarian Assurers,” on the subject of 
the spontaneous combustion of damp cotton, being the results of experi- 
ments by G. Kurth: ‘‘ The general supposition that raw cotton, 
damaged by wet, will ignite itself, is absolutely erroneous. The corres- 
ponding damaged places in or on the single bales simply become tender, 
but create no high degree of heat, and well directed and intelligent observ- 
ations have never been able to trace a cotton fire to self-ignition caused 
by wet. Cotton which had a long time lain in water, heavily sea dam- 
aged, as for instance, the bales from the steamers Tynemouth and Sap- 
phire, saved on the coast of Holland, was, before being sold at auction, 
simply taken into the storehouses and dried ; but not a shadow of self- 
ignition has been observed. An ignition of cotton in bales can always be 
traced to other causes—flying of sparks, contamination by oil or fat, in- 
cendiarism, etc. Of a general interest, however, might be the well-sus- 
tained observation that the preparation of bales is accompanied by con- 
siderable danger of fire, and this has led to the abolishment of custom 
prevailing in cotton mills hitherto, of breaking the iron bale hoops with a 
hatchet. The hoops are at present carefully opened with tongs or lever. 
In consequence of the violent opening of these hoops with an axe or 
hatchet, sparks are produced which ignite the cotton, and only recently an 
Austrian cotton mill burned down by the careless throwing of the iron- 
bound bales from an upper story of the warehouse. In their fall they 
struck against the iron parts of other bales, and in consequence of this 
friction, which doubtless was very great, sparks were generated communi- 
cating to and setting the cotton on fire, which broke out so suddenly that 
the laborers thought that the cotton had exploded. 

At the beginning of this year The Savannah Morning News brought a 
report of the Lloyds agent of about the following import : ‘‘ The hands en- 
gaged in unloading cotton from the steamer City of Macon, at Boston, 
permitted one of the bales to roll off, and in its rolling, the iron hoops of 
the bale probably struck against a nail or rivet in the gangplank ; in conse- 
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quence of this encounter sparks were generated and ignited the cotton. 
The fire was suppressed before it got fairly started. 

‘* These facts will, perhaps, explain the cause of many fires in loads of 
cotton ; because by the friction of the iron bale hoops during the trip, or 
by the falling of iron upon iron, sparks and fires are produced. The con- 
tinued shaking of the bales in the ship’s holds also occasions friction, 
with above stated results; as well as the throwing or falling of one bale 
upon another ; this will also occur in storehouses where the bales are fre- 
quently handled. 

‘**At any rate, it is advisable to change the style of packing, that is, re- 
placing the iron hoops with some other material, and the matter is of so 
great an importance as to demand the serious inquiry of experts,” 





MERE MENTION. 


—Miss Emily Young has opened an insurance office in Dayton, O. 


- Chas. E. Rollo of Chicago, a leading broker, sailed for Europe on 
the 22d ultimo. 

—The Chicago Fire Underwriters Association has now been in success- 
ful operation over a year. 

—The erection of water-works will soon be begun at Turners Falls, 
Mass., at a cost of $100,000, 

—Tattnall Paulding has been appointed agent at Philadelphia for the 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 

—Chas. H. Moore of Columbus, Ohio, ex-State Insurance Commis. 
sioner, died on the 15th ultimo of blood poisoning. 

—The Northern Insurance Company of London received the total 
amount of £557,331 in premiums for the year 1885, while the losses were 
£345,214. 

—The Life Insurance Collection Agency of Chicago has been incor- 
porated. Capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, Edward B. Williams, 
George Sherwood, S, H. Dyer, P. A. Montgomery and Henry Booth. 

—The Factors and Traders Insurance Company of New Orleans, just 
admitted to do business in New York State, with T. J. Temple & Co. of 
New York city as agents, is the only New Orleans company admitted to 
this State. 

—Mr. Titmarsh says that Mr. Hobhouse says if a fire lasts an hour in 
Constantinople the Sultan is bound to attend it in person, and that peo- 
ple having petitions to present have often set houses on fire for the pur- 
pose of forcing out his royal trump. 

—The farm department and the newly-created commercial department 
at Chicago of the Continental Fire of New York will be run as one, 
under the joint management of R. J. Taylor and W. G. Bentley ; style of 
firm, Bentley & Taylor, general managers. ‘ 

—The Farmers Fire Insurance Company of York, Pa., has appointed 
Clarence M. Noble to be its agent for the metropolitan district. Mr. 
Noble has his business at 149 Broadway, and it is superfluous to say that 
he has secured a good company in the Farmers. 

—A French statistician gives the following as the proportionate num- 
ber of persons killed annually on the railways of the respective countries : 
France, one in every 2,000,000; England, one in every 5,250,000; Bel- 
gium, one in every 9,000,000; Prussia, one in every 21,500,000. 

—William L. Gardner, who has been secretary of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Asscciation since its organization, has tendered his resignation as 
such officer. It is expected that Mr. Landmesser, who was the first em- 
ployee of this organization, and who has been the first bookkeeper for 
some time, will succeed to the vacancy. 

—The death is announced of Fred E. Burt, a well-known Western 
special agent. He died of pneumonia at Detroit, Mich., on June 14. 
Mr. Burt was special agent for Michigan of the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company for several years, and last year he connected himself with the 
Sun Fire Office as State agent for Indiana and Michigan. 

—A sub-director of a German plate-glass insurance company had for 
years stood in co!lusion with the glazier of the company, who, according 
to his monthly statements, was kept quite busy repairing broken windows, 
But murder will out, and the sub-director received his ‘‘ grand bounce” 





—————— 


together with the glazier. The former, however, could laugh at the 
bouncing parties, as he had from the extra charges built himself severgj 
well furnished houses. The directors managed to recover several thoy. 
sand marks, but he stoutly stuck to the bulk. 


—There is trouble in the St. Louis local board, the cause being Opposi. 
tion to members representing mutual companies. One of the members 
has been fined under the constitution by the board for transacting mutual 
insurance, and he has refused to pay the fine. His refusal is supporteq 
by several other members who have “‘ mutual connections,” 


—To prevent marine disasters and increase the security of ocean travel, 
the recent catastrophe of the Oregon has impelled English insurers to re. 
quire ocean passenger steamers to be provided with so-called search 
lights, to be located on the bow and on both boards, and to be fed by the 
dynamo machines at present to be found on board of every ocean pas. 
senger steamer. 


—The editor of The Court Journal, a periodical published in New York 
city, which has been printing a series of scurrilous articles against the 
United States Mutual Accident Association and James R, Pitcher, secre. 
tary, has been indicted by the Grand Jury for criminal libel. At the in. 
stance of the association he has been arrested, and will be tried as 
speedily as his case can be reached. 


—Several months ago the license of the American Steamboiler Com. 
pany of New York to do business in Massachusetts was revoked by In. 
surance Commissioner Tarbox on account of a technical impairment of 
the capital of the company. This impairment has been overcome, and 
the company has been readmitted to Massachusetts, Thomas L. O’Brion 
of Boston having been appointed the company’s representative. 

—A man arrived late at night at a hotel, engaged a room, and about 
midnight a fire was discovered in the hotel, but the flames themselves 
conspired to reveal the fraud by leaving the traveler’s room intact. In- 
vestigation proved that he had bought a skeleton and cranium froma 
medical student in Berlin, had laid it in his bed, and set the hotel on fire, 
so that his bereaved widow, with her twelve children, might collect the 
life insurance. 


—The Norddeutsche Feuerwehrmann, in a leading article on the causes 
of fires, echoes the experience that a large percentage can be traced to 
matches, especially in the hands of children. Parents leave children 
alone at home, with the match-safe—or, better said, unsafe—within easy 
reach, the result of which is a bonfire in the house, barn, or other out- 
house, and the sequence is, property destroyed by fire and children 
roasted to death. 

—The Boston Insurance Directory for 1886 is a cyclopzedia of insurance 
information of practical interest to Boston insurance men and to members 
of the fraternity visiting the ‘‘ Hub.” It contains a complete list of un- 
derwriters’ organizations and insurance companies doing business in 
Massachusetts, with the names of officers, financial standing of compa 
nies and location of Boston office. It is published by The Standard 
Publishing Company. 

—Happily for telegraphers, printers and proofreaders the town of 
Llanfairpwllgwngyllgertrobwllgerchwyrnbwllgogerbwllsanttysiliogogoch, 
in Wales, has had only one fire in many years. On that occasion a riot 
nearly broke out in one printing office, and the proofreader broke his jaw 
in a fruitless effort to pronounce the word. It means St. Mary’s white 
hazel pool, near the turning pool, near the whirlpool, very near the pool 
by Llantsillio, fronting the rocky islet of Gogo. 

—The board of underwriters of the middle district of New Jersey 
met with the Asbury Park local board at the Grand Avenue Hotel at 
that place one day last week. The object of the meeting was for re- 
organization of the board, and also for consultation with the home 
board in reference to a concession of insurance rates, the agents at 
Asbury demanding that a lower rate be made, as the town is now fully 
equipped with a first-class fire department and with water-works. 


—lIt appears to be a growing fashion for different classes to now visit 
Europe en masse. Only a few days ago a large excursion party of grocers 
left for Hamburg. Now the firemen of the South are fired with simi- 
lar ambition. We are notified that under the auspices of the New 
Orleans firemen a large representative excursion party will leave the 
Crescent City on the roth of July, and New York on the 24th, in the 
Grecian Monarch for London. It will be accompanied with a fire engine, 


“hook and ladder outfit, etc. It is proposed that tournaments be given ia 
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London, Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, Manchester, Paris and Berlin. An 
old and well-known fireman, ‘‘ Billy ” Swan of New Orleans, is credited 
with the idea. The round trip will cost only $92 a head. As there are 
three expositions this year in England, firemen who “take in” this ex- 
cursion will have a good time. 

—There are 155 companies doing business in the metropolitan district, 
and of this number all but six have already signed the new compact. 
Two out of the six are committed to the compact, two others want time 
to consider the matter, the fifth has not yet been visited by the compact 
committee, and the secretary of the sixth has refused to sign because he 
“is opposed to signing anything,” but it is said that he will be influenced 
todoso. The members of the committee have hopes of the success of 
the undertaking. 

—In the case of the State of Wisconsin against the Peoples Insurance 
Company of New Orleans, which came up in the United States Circuit 
Court last week at Milwaukee, Judge Dyer issued an order dismissing the 
case for the want of jurisdiction and remanding the same to the State 
court. This is a victory for the State, which is suing a number of out- 
side companies for non-compliance with the law requiring monthly state- 
ments, The law provides for a forfeiture of $500 for continued neglect, 
and the aggregate of fines will be quite high. 

—H.V. & H.W. Poor, publishers of Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 
have issued Poor’s Directory of Railway Officials and Railway Directors, 
and will hereafter issue a similar volume annually in March. Itis a com- 
prehensive guide to the fersonne/ of our railways as is the manual to their 
financial condition. The new directory will supplement the manual with 
much information not given in that work, yet which is needed by every 
interest connected with railways, and by many others who wish to have 
berore them the names contained in this comprehensive list. 

—A communication has been received from W. Strathmore Judd, secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Association of Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, containing the announcement that there would be held in that city in 
February, 1887, a grand National Australasian Firemen’s Jubilee. With 
a view to giving this an international character, invitations have been sent 
to the firemen of Great Britain and America asking their co-operation. 
The invitation to the American firemen is a cordial one, and will be pre- 
sented at the next meeting of the National Association of Fire Engineers. 


—German hail insurance stock companies have done a better business 
last year than in 1884, although 1885 has been a year of very numerous 
hailstorms. We merely give the gross of five companies with sums in- 
sured in 1884, 684,176,761 marks; in 1885, sums insured, 711,048,813 
marks; an increase of 26,872,052 marks. Premium receipts in 1884, 
6,287,654 marks ; in 1885, 6,671,117 marks; an increase of 384,463 marks, 
which increase is partly due to the increase in the premium rate last year, 
which in 1884 averaged 92 pfennige per 100 marks ; and in 1885, 94 pfen- 
nige per 100 marks, 


~The New York Insurance Department announced with a great deal 
of bluster its intention to enforce its unconstitutional and silly under- 
ground insurance law, and frightened a good many representatives of re- 
sponsible companies to comply with its provisions and agree to pay its 
tax. Now there are a number of Western mutuals making a regular raid 
on New.York risks, regardless of the law, and the insurance department 
is not giving the violation any attention. The department knows that the 
law cannot stand the scrutiny of an honest and intelligent court, and 
therefore makes no effort to enforce it.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


—A despatch from Columbus, O., of June 25, to The Chicago Times, 
says: “ The Supreme Court to-day granted the application ofthe Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia and six other foreign companies of different 
States for a writ of mandamus against the Superintendent of Insurance, 
ordering him to receive as full settlement for their three per cent State 
tax of 1885 the difference between the amount they paid as taxes in coun- 
tes and the amount of their per cent tax. Under the reciprocal law of 
1872 the foreign insurance companies pay the same tax in Ohio that Ohio 
companies pay in other States. Ohio companies pay three per cent in 
Pennsylvania and some of the other States, and by the law of 1859 all out- 
side companies doing business in Ohio are taxed on their gross receipts 
of business in the several counties of the State. This amounts to about 
two and one-half per cent of the gross receipts. The foreign companies 
to the suit which was decided to-day claimed that the three per cent in- 
Cludes this county tax. The decision is that the county tax is part pay- 





ment of the State tax, and that the companies can turn in the receipts 
which they receive from the county treasurer, showing that the amount 
named on the face has been paid. Ex-Governor Hoadley appeared for 
the Insurance Commissioner, and argued that the foreign companies 
should pay the double tax.” 

—According to the recent official report, there occurred in the city of 
Berlin during 1885, in all, 2294 fires, of which 18 were large and 58 
medium fires. Of the 2218 small fires, only 574 required the action of the 
fire brigade. In 10 cases the fire brigade assisted in fires outside the city 
limits. Among these small fires were 48 chimney fires, 472 curtain fires 
and 2 fires of single trees. An official statement is ordered to be pre- 
pared which gives a review of the actual damage done to the total amount 
jeopardized. The value of the property threatened amounted to 103,918,- 
588 marks, of which property was actually destroyed amounting to 
825,192 marks, or .79 per cent. Besides this, uninsured property to the 
amount of 113,778 marks was destroyed. 

—There is the maddest kind of a race between the great insurance 
companies in New York, who are striving to out-bid one another in the 
matter of low rates on dwelling houses and buildings used jointly as 
stores and dwellings. One case is mentioned in which $200,000 were 
placed recently on nine buildings at the rate of ten cents on $100 for three 
years. An agency that receives forty per cent had the writing of these 
policies, and deducting this amount, only two cents a year on $100 was 
left for the company taking the risk. The statistics for the past four 
years show that nearly 26,000 dwellings and tenements have been burned, 
and the loss on this class of risk has been larger than on any other. 
Competition is undoubtedly the life of trade in fire insurance as in other 
kinds of business, and houseowners will, of course, be glad to see the re- 
duction of rates carried to the lowest possible figure ; but even those who 
get the benefit of the competition cannot help wondering how far it is 
possible to go, and how dividends can be paid on a basis that a few years 
ago would have been considered positively ruinous.—Architect and 
Builder. 

—Galveston, Tex., has learned enough by the fire of last year to do 
something in the line of self-protection, and a contract has been made for 
the building of twenty “ fire wells” throughout the city. But, surely, in 
a city almost surrounded by water there should be no need of dependence 
upon mere “‘ fire wells.” What Galveston needs is a substantial water 
supply for putting out fires ; and, in default of this, Galveston is not en- 
titled to any favor from Northern insurance capital.—Commercial Bulletin, 
Where is a low-lying city like Galveston to obtain a water supply? We 
think she shows commendable enterprise in providing “‘ fire wells” on a 
liberal scale. These, scattered throughout the city, are built on eleva- 
tions, as we understand, sufficient to give a good supply of water for 
their steam fire engines. The wells are in addition to the supply of 
water that ‘‘ almost surrounds the city.” Our neighbor of The Bulletin 
does not seem to comprehend the fact that it is almost an impossibility, 
from its location, to secure good fresh water for public uses, and if the 
citizens can obtain enough for domestic and bar room uses they are for- 
tunate. The more fire wells they introduce for fire protection the less 
ground insurance editors and companies will have for complaint. 


—Auditor Charles P. Swigert of Illinois has filed an information in the 
nature of a quo warranto in the Circuit Court against Henry Plessner, J. 
L. Rippey, George Pfleger and W. A. Barker, claiming to be president, 
vice-president, secretary and medical director of the Alliance Life and 
Accident Association, to know by what right they claim to be an incor- 
porated company. The concern has for six months had its home office 
at No. 193 La Salle street, and in all that time has given out leaflets, so- 
licitations and circulars for life and accident insurance, on the pretense 
of being incorporated under the laws of Illinois, when in fact the company 
was never chartered by the State. Application was made for a license 
February 20 last, but was refused by Auditor Swigert. The promoters 
repeated the attempt in a slightly altered form, and were again refused, 
and, in the face of the refusal, continued to announce the company as in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000. In the six months that the defend- 
ants have done business they have secured rooo risks at $5 for the cer- 
tificate and $12 per year for from $5 to $25 weekly indemnity in case of 
sickness and for from $1000 to $5000 benefit in case of death. The Aud- 
itor, whose duty it is to supervise insurance companies, had his reasons 
for refusing the petition for license to operate, which he did after reading 
the application. 
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